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Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  must  begin  by  making  a  very  sincere 
and  necessary  apology.  The  fact  is  I  have  been  away  from  home  in  not  very  good 
health  lately,  and  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  subject  I  said  I  would  speak  about,  and, 
consequently,  I  have  prepared  notes  on  a  totally  different  subject.  It  was  a  shock  to 
me  only  yesterday  looking  up  the  letters  I  had  received  to  find  I  had  promised  to 
speak  on  "Colonialism  or  a  Sacred  Trust  of  Civilization."  I  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  "Colonialism,  or  a  Sacred  Trust,"  but  what  I  have  made  notes  upon  is  a 
comparison  of  the  two  objects  for  which  this  Society  stands,  that  is  to  say,  the 
suppression  of  slavery,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protection  of  aborigines.  Both 
are  necessary,  both  are  of  immense  importance,  but  they  are  quite  different  in  history. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  take,  perhaps  rather  perversely,  two  ancient  texts.  You 
know  that  one  text  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  four  times.  I  do  not  think  any  other 
text  occurs  four  times.  It  is,  "Slaves,  obey  your  masters."  Take  that  for  one  thing. 
For  another,  take  Aristotle's  well  known  statement  that  slavery  is  in  accordance  with 
nature.  How  do  we  explain  those  two  texts?  I  think  you  can  see  quite  clearly  why 
the  phrase  in  the  Gospels  was  made.  The  early  Christian  church  did  not  wish  to  be 
considered  a  socially  dangerous  institution.  It  was  suspected  of  being  revolutionary, 
and  of  proposing  all  sorts  of  things,  like,  for  instance,  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
which  meant  revolution  of  a  most  violent  sort  for  the  Roman  world.  Aristotle  found 
certain  people  saying  slavery  was  contrary  to  nature,  and  he  said,  "Look  round,  see 
the  facts.  Do  you  not  find  it  in  a  whole  lot  of  places?"  There  were  the  Greek  settle- 
ments with  the  Greeks  giving  orders,  and  the  natives  obeying  them.  Evidently,  by 
nature,  such  a  thing  happens. 

What  is  the  origin  of  slavery  as  an  institution?  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  some  sort  of 
service,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  of  service  of  all  sorts,  is  a  necessity  for  human  society, 
and  that  occurs  in  all  kinds  of  voluntary  ways.  In  families  it  occurs,  in  anything  like 
an  army  it  occurs,  and  you  do  find,  in  all  early  society,  the  great  idea  that  there  are 
some  races  or  some  nations  that  are  suitable  for  service,  and  others  that  are  suitable 
to  give  orders.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  you  will  find  certain  blessings  on  the  two 
sons  of  Noah,  Shem  and  Japheth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Ham  are  to  be 
"servants  of  servants."  In  modern  times  we  take  the  sons  of  Ham  to.be  Negroes,  but 
in  Genesis,  you  see,  there  is  no  mention  of  Negroes  at  all.  It  is  the  Canaanites,  the 
near  neighbours  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Jews  are  determined  to  have  them  as  servants. 

Now  there  is  a  curious  difference  between  certain  societies,  possibly  certain  races, 
of  men  and  certain  others,  and  it  is  a  very  dreadful  thing  in  its  results.  Let  me  take 
two  instances,  one  perfectly  trivial,  and  the  other  very  serious.  A  man  in  South 
Africa  whom  I  met  was,  for  some  reason,  giving  me  a  florin,  'and  he  called  it  a 
"Scottie."  I  said,  "Why  do  you  call  it  a  Scottie?"  He  said,  "Scottie  means  parsi- 
monious, or  careful  about  money,  but  we  call  it  that  because  in  paying  Blacks  they 
do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  florin  and  half-a-crown,  so  it  is  more  economical 
to  pay  florins."  Trivial,  but  rather  dreadful;  the  people  in  power  have  the  power  to 
cheat  them  in  this  way.  Now  the  other  thing  was  that  on  a  ship  once  I  was  rather 
attracted  by  a  man,  a  Canadian  doctor,  who  was  travelling  with  his  son.  I  like  the 
way  he  played  with  his  son.  I  got  into  conversation  with  him.  He  had  an  appoint- 
ment in  South  Africa  at  a  certain  hospital.  He  liked  it  very  much,  not  that  the 
salary  was  very  high,  but  it  was  such  an  opportunity  to  make  experiments  on  blacks. 


He  was  interested  in  sleeping  sickness,  so  whenever  one  of  them  came  for  anything 
like  a  cut  finger  or  a  broken  leg,  he  infected  him  with  sleeping  sickness  and  told  him 
to  come  again  if  he  felt  ill.  Is  it  not  perfectly  horrible?  That  is  not  a  question  of  law, 
there  is  no  slavery  in  it;  it  is  just  that  a  certain  kind  of  man  has  power  without 
responsibility  over  another  kind  of  man.  I  said  something  to  express  my  feelings 
to  him,  but  his  excuse  was,  "You  see,  they  do  not  know."  As  if  that  was  an  excuse! 

Let  us  try  to  think  what  slavery  is  like.  It  is  very  difficult,  but  take  it  in  ancient 
times.  First,  I  think  you  find,  roughly,  there  was  power  without  responsibility  but 
that  it  was  enormously  modified  by  personal  relations.  The  father  of  the  family  had 
tremendous  power  over  the  whole  family,  but  probably  there  was  a  family  feeling 
all  through.  Then,  if  tutors  were  required  for  the  sons,  or  nurses  for  the  children, 
they  were  bought,  just  as  now  they  are  hired.  There  was,  probably,  a  lot  of  human 
feeling,  and  no  great  oppression.  Sometimes  they  thought  they  were  not  very  well 
educated  and  that  they  ought  to  get  a  good  philosopher,  so  they  subscribed  and 
bought  a  philosopher,  who  was  almost  certain  to  be  a  Greek  who  had  got  into  mis- 
fortune of  some  sort.  Then  there  is  a  funny  sentence  in  a  certain  ancient  writer 
criticizing  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  saying,  "They  are  so  dreadfully  democratic. 
You  cannot  tell  the  slaves  from  the  free  men.  They  dress  just  as  well,  their  manners 
are  as  free  .  .  .  ,"  and  he  does  not  like  it  at  all.  There  is  a  passage  in  Plato  where  he 
says  that  in  a  really  democratic  state  (too  democratic  for  Plato's  taste)  slaves  would 
push  you  off  the  pavement  into  the  street.  It  is  interesting  to  be  reminded  of  that 
sort  of  thing  going  on  all  the  time,  making  for  the  most  part,  comparatively  tolerable 
relations. 

Then  it  is  rather  interesting  that  in  the  philosophical  schools  they  do  not  agree  with 
Aristotle.  They  thought  slavery  contrary  to  nature,  and  nobody  was  accounted  as  a 
slave.  A  slave  could  be  a  member  and  study  philosophy  with  the  free  men.  And  by  a 
curious  accident,  one  letter  has  been  found  from  Epicurus  welcoming  a  woman  slave 
to  his  school,  a  charming  letter.  That  system  was  taken  on  by  the  Christians. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  of  course,  there  were  dreadful  things.  I  do  not  think  the 
torture  of  slaves  was  very  bad  because  there  were  very  strict  laws  that  they  must  not 
be  injured.  One  could  frighten  them,  and  do  funny  things,  like  pouring  vinegar  up 
their  noses  which,  I  suppose,  hurt  them,  but  if  they  were  injured  in  any  way,  one  had 
to  pay  for  it,  so  I  expect  that  was  not  so  very  bad.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  well 
known  story  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues  of  a  very  conscientious  man,  whose  father 
had  accidentally  killed  a  slave,  and  the  conscientious  son  was  prosecuting  his  father 
for  a  form  of  murder.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  sometimes  it  was  without 
personal  relation.  Then  it  became  an  utter  evil;  and  the  worst  form  of  slavery  I 
think,  that  you  find  at  all  is,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times,  in  trade.  In  olden  times 
people  sold  quadrupeds,  animals,  freely,  and  they  made  up  a  nonsense  word  "man- 
drupeds,"  the  man  being  a  sort  of  beast,  and  they  were  articles  in  the  slave  trade.  Is  it 
not  just  like  the  sort  of  horrors  we  found  in  the  modern  slave  trade?  You  have  no 
personal  relation,  but  they  were  trying  to  make  money  out  of  these  "mandrupeds." 
If  the  sea  was  rough  and  the  boat  too  heavy,  some  of  the  "mandrupeds"  were  thrown 
overboard,  and  so  on. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  I  think  you  can  see  how  very  bad  the  situation  was. 
One  thing  I  noticed  about  ancient  times  was  that  slaves  committed  suicide  rather 
freely.  If  a  slave  got  into  trouble,  and  was  found  to  have  stolen  something,  it  was 
just  as  likely  as  not  he  would  commit  suicide.  That  means  the  punishment  was  some- 
thing dreadful,  and  if  you  ever  look  into  the  sort  of  punishments  on  slaves  that  went 
on  in  the  West  Indies  under  British  rule,  they  are  perfectly  horrible.  You  probably 
know  of  the  particularly  infamous  one  in  which  a  man  was  hung  living  in  a  cage 
with  his  hands  fastened  down  for  birds  of  prey  to  tear  him  to  pieces.  So  there  is 
always  apt  to  be  something  frightful  in  the  condition  of  what  we  call  slavery.  That 
is  where,  in  the  last  resort,  some  kind  of  men  have  power  without  responsibility  over 
their  fellow  men. 
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Your  Chairman  was  calling  attention  to  the  enormous  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
For  thousands  of  years  civilized  man  has  been  trying  to  get  rid  of  slavery.  We  got  rid 
of  it  without  difficulty  in  England  after  about  one  hundred  years  of  strong  agitation. 
We  got  over  it  again  in  the  English  colonies;  we  got  over  it,  at  last,  in  Europe.  It 
took  a  civil  war  in  order  to  get  over  it  in  the  United  States,  and  the  traces  of  it,  of 
course,  are  not  finished  yet.  Then  we  find  places  like  Ethiopia,  apparently,  and 
certainly  many  places  in  Arabia,  where  it  is  going  on;  also  in  the  Far  East.  One  tries 
to  get  rid  of  it,  but  it  is  very,  very  difficult.  And  notice  this  very  strange  thing.  In  this 
country,  lately,  we  have  been  faced  by  strikes  in  which  the  Government  were  power- 
less, they  could  not  give  any  order.  And  what  has  happened  in  several  countries  in 
Europe?  The  Government  has  taken  the  power,  some  body  that  was  generally  not  a 
large  body,  some  body  strong  enough  and  sufficiently  determined  to  exert  its  own 
will  over  the  country.  If  people  did  not  obey,  they  went  to  prison;  they  were  slaves. 
You  say  you  cannot  send  thousands  of  people.  Can't  you?  Millions  of  people  were  in 
slave  camps  in  Russia.  Some  millions  of  people  were  treated  the  same  way  in 
Germany. 

Democracy,  that  is  the  system  of  freedom,  doing  service  only  by  contract,  so  long 
as  you  agree,  as  in  our  own  time.  Even  in  our  own  continent  it  has  broken  down 
several  times,  so  that  this  struggle  in  which  this  Society  takes  such  a  prominent  part, 
this  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  getting  away  from  status  to  contract,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  puts  it,  so  that  ultimately  all  the  service  that  is  necessary  in  the  world  is 
voluntary  service,  is  nothing  like  won.  We  must  work  for  it  still,  probably  for 
generations. 

Now,  there  is  a  difference  between  people  who  can  be  made  useful  servants,  and 
the  people  who  will  not  or  cannot.  The  Negroes,  on  the  whole,  turn  out  to  be  useful 
servants,  but  not  so  the  Red  Indian.  You  can  hit  him,  fight  him,  but  you  cannot 
make  him  a  slave.  Look  at  two  very  curious  results  of  that.  One  is  that,  as  we  all 
know,  Americans  are  terribly  sensitive  about  any  black  blood,  but  they  are  a  little 
proud  of  having  some  Red  Indian  blood.  This  quality  of  the  Red  Indian  made  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  person,  however  strong,  to  enslave  him.  I  was  told 
that  at  Tuskeegie  college  where  Red  Indians  and  Negroes  are  trained,  the  Negroes 
get  all  the  prizes.  They  do  much  better  in  all  the  intellectual  work,  but  they  look  up 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians  look  down  on  them.  Roughly  speaking,  for  service, 
the  Negro  can  serve;  the  Red  Indian  will  not  serve;  and  the  Australian,  about  whom 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words,  apparently,  cannot.  He  is  just  no  good  for  work.  That  is 
an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  something  like  that.  There  he  is,  a  perfectly  helpless  human 
being,  having  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  sorts  of  rather  charming  characteristics,  but 
quite  helpless,  and  of  no  particular  good. 

My  father  was  a  great  protector  of  the  Australian  Blacks  in  his  time.  He  always 
said  the  first  thing  was  not  to  be  afraid  of  them.  Many  people  were  afraid  of  them, 
and  began  shooting  when  they  saw  them.  Then  there  was  this  difficulty,  that  they 
had  no  agriculture — what  were  they  doing  on  good  ground?  The  Whites  pushed 
them  off  the  good  ground.  They  were  driven  into  the  desert.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  perished  in  large  numbers.  Another  reason  was  that  they  had  no 
tame  animals,  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  have  tame  animals,  so  when  they  saw  a 
sheep,  they  thought  it  was  a  nice  piece  of  food,  and  they  speared  it.  The  farmers 
could  not  stand  that,  and  explained  that  sheep  were  private  property.  They  said, 
"Yes,  but  we  only  want  one  or  two  sheep,  and  he  has  thousands  and  thousands." 
Well,  what  were  the  white  men  to  do?  They  said,  "We  cannot  stand  these  people. 
They  are  no  good.  We  will  drive  them  away."  I  can  remember  two  things.  When  I 
was  quite  a  little  boy,  I  remember  my  father  being  in  great  indignation  because  some 
people  had  put  poisoned  meat  under  trees  for  blacks  to  eat  if  they  came  by.  It  was 
their  way  of  getting  rid  of  blacks.  My  father  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  those 
people  stopped  and  punished.  I  remember  also  hearing  a  man  describing  how  he 
drove  the  blacks  off,  He  said  he  did  not  fire  at  them  with  rifle  bullets  because  if  they 


were  killed  there  was  trouble,  but  he  fired  at  them  with  rock  salt,  which  split  into 
little  bits,  and  gave  them  painful  wounds,  but  did  not  kill  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  pile  up  horrors.  As  against  that,  I  will,  presently,  give  some 
account  of  the  way  I  think  you  have  to  protect  aborigines,  and  the  way  my  brother 
did  it  in  Papua.  My  father  did  a  good  deal  with  aborigines,  and  said  that  if  you  liked 
them  at  all,  you  could  get  quite  a  good  service  from  them.  They  were  first  rate  at 
tracking.  They  were  good  nurses.  I  saw  recently  there  was  a  gold  medal  awarded 
for  the  best  nurse — I  think  it  was  in  Australia,  but  it  may  have  been  just  New  South 
Wales — and  the  best  nurse  was  a  black  woman.  They  have  sensitive  hands,  and,  of 
course,  a  good  deal  of  sympathy.  It  was  found  in  the  United  States,  too,  that  they 
made  such  good  linguists.  A  curious  thing  happened.  My  father  was  High  Commis- 
sioner at  an  exhibition  in  Paris  in  the  eighteen  sixties,  and  he  took  a  black  with  him, 
and  the  white  Australians  were  rather  taken  aback  by  finding  that  this  aboriginal 
whom  he  had  taken  with  him  was  much  quicker  at  learning  French.  It  so  happens 
nearly  every  tribe  has  a  different  language,  and  a  fairly  competent  person  knows  the 
language  of  four  or  five  neighbouring  tribes,  so  if  you  add  to  that  French  or  German 
it  is  a  trifle.  That  is  a  thing  one  would  never  have  expected. 

I  daresay  some  of  you  have  seen  those  perfectly  delightful  paintings  by  Australian 
boys  aged  12  and  14,  which  were  found  by  accident  by  somebody  visiting  a  school 
for  black  children  in  Western  Australia.  This  lady  was  seeing  the  school,  and  she 
noticed  a  lot  of  drawings  or  paintings  hung  up  on  the  walls  which  were  extremely 
good,  and  much  better  than  those  of  the  English  children  of  the  same  age.  Nobody 
paid  much  attention  to  them.  There  was  a  real  talent  completely  hidden.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  has  led  to  almost  nothing,  because  these  people  are  considered  fit  only  for 
the  most  menial  kind  of  labour.  There  seems  to  be  no  development  of  their  artistic 
talent.  Still,  they  had  talents  of  this  sort,  if  one  had  patience  and,  of  course,  sympathy. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  my  brother,  an  elder  brother,  a  very  good 
scholar  at  Oxford,  who  was  for  some  thirty  years  Governor  of  the  part  of  New 
Guinea  that  is  called  Papua.  He  began,  as  my  father,  by  liking  the  peoples.  Many  of 
you,  I  hope,  have  heard  Sir  Arthur  Grimble's  account  of  his  dealings  with  his 
people  in  the  Pacific  Islands.  His  attitude  reminded  me  so  much  of  my  brother's. 
Sir  Arthur  Grimble  evidently  liked  the  people.  When  they  did  something  odd  or  out 
of  the  way,  he  was  not  shocked  but  amused.  There  is  one  thing  I  am  sure  you  will 
remember.  He  found  the  people  were  rather  fond  of  octopus  to  eat,  and  the  best  way 
to  catch  an  octopus  is  to  go  down  and  be  the  bait  for  it.  A  man  went  down  on  the 
rocks  with  a  rope  attached  to  him,  the  octopus  came  and  seized  him,  he  let  the 
octopus  get  a  thorough  hold,  then  by  some  sign  or  other  he  told  the  people  above 
to  pull  the  rope,  and  he  and  the  octopus  came  up  together.  He  said  there  was  one 
precaution  you  had  to  take.  You  had  to  keep  your  hands  fixed  over  your  eyes, 
because  if  the  octopus  got  hold  of  your  eyes,  the  results  were  not  pleasant.  Sir  Arthur 
did  not  like  the  idea,  but  could  not  bear  to  think  that  the  South  Sea  islanders  should 
think  he  was  afraid  of  being  the  bait,  so  he  duly  went  down,  and  he  got  a  big  one. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  things  about  my  brother's  methods.  The  commonest  offence 
was  for  somebody  from  one  village  to  go  out  and  kill  somebody  from  another 
village.  The  traditional  thing  was  to  send  an  expedition  and  burn  down  the  village 
from  where  the  murderer  came.  My  brother  would  not  do  that,  he  went  to  the 
village  and  demanded  the  actual  man  who  had  committed  the  murder.  He  always 
found  that  the  man  had  gone  off  to  another  village  further  away.  He  walked  on  to 
the  further  village.  Generally,  they  began  by  shooting  at  him  with  arrows.  Then  he 
smoked,  and  put  out  gifts,  red  cloth,  and  things  made  of  glass.  In  due  course,  some- 
body came  with  a  rush,  collared  some  of  the  gifts,  and  ran  away.  Then  friendly 
relations  were  established.  It  turned  out  that  the  murderer  had  gone  on  to  another 
village,  and  on  my  brother  followed.  He  followed  diligently  for  three  months,  and 
eventually  got  the  man.  When  he  got  him  he  said  that  the  man  was  not  what  we 
should  call  a  criminal,  but  probably  the  most  spirited  young  man  in  the  village  who 


very  likely  wanted  to  show  off  to  some  young  woman  that  he  could  kill  somebody  in 
another  village.  His  sentence  was  that  he  was  to  walk  with  the  Governor  as  the 
Governor  went  round  New  Guinea  administering  justice.  It  was  a  severe  punishment 
because  he  did  not  like  walking.  In  that  way  he  learnt  what  the  Government  liked, 
and  the  proper  way  to  behave.  The  phrase  was  that  if  you  do  so  and  so,  "Government, 
he  mad;"  i.e.  the  Government  is  angry.  At  the  end  of  about  three  years  this  man  was 
supposed  to  have  learnt  proper  civilized  standards  of  behaviour,  and  was  probably 
sent  back  to  his  village  as  a  native  constable. 

Let  me  think  of  other  cases.  Sometimes  you  found  a  prisoner  who  could  not  defend 
himself.  Then  the  judge  had  to  take  on  the  work  of  defending  the  prisoner.  There 
was  one  case  he  described  to  me  where  the  man  had  killed  somebody.  The  man  came 
from  some  remote  place  so  it  was  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  interpreters  before 
you  got  to  it.  The  judge  said,  "I  do  not  think  you  killed  that  boy,"  to  which  the  man 
replied,  "Not  killed  that  boy?  Of  course,  I  killed  that  boy!"  The  judge  continued, 
"I  think  that  boy  did  something  very  bad  to  you  to  make  you  want  to  kill  him,"  and 
the  man  answered,  "Not  nearly  so  bad  as  I  did  to  him!"  At  the  end  of  the  trial  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  more  or  less  legitimate  fight.  The  man  was  not  a  murderer. 

Another  very  ingenious  thing,  I  think,  was  that  certain  tribes  thought  the  only 
proper  medicine  in  certain  cases  was  a  man's  head,  and  they  cut  it  off.  My  brother 
persuaded  them  that  a  pig's  head  had  the  same  magical  effect!  Another  nice  thing 
was  that  he  wanted  the  people  to  have  access  to  him.  They  were  inclined  to  be  afraid. 
He  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  go  to  sleep  on  his  verandah  after  lunch.  He  used  to 
go  to  sleep  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  wake  up  to  see  a  little  queue  of  them  all  sitting  on 
their  knees  waiting  for  the  judge  to  wake  up. 

My  brother  often  came  into  conflict  with  some  of  the  planters  because  they  were 
not  treating  their  blacks  fairly.  Several  times  they  got  up  a  petition  against  him,  and 
eventually  made  a  petition  to  Queen  Victoria  saying,  among  other  things,  that  his 
milk  and  water  methods  had  resulted  in  making  the  life  of  a  white  man  not  safe  for 
a  day,  to  which  the  answer  was  that  one  white  man  had  been  killed  in  twenty  years. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  bit  safer  than  Piccadilly. 

I  know  you  will  excuse  my  personal  interest,  but  I  think  it  does  illustrate  the 
real  problem  of  aborigines'  protection,  that  the  poor  people  want  protection,  and 
you  cannot  protect  them  by  laws  or  by  politics,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  You  have  to 
be  there,  and  like  them,  and  have  sympathy  with  them,  and,  anyway,  understand 
them.  May  I  read  a  quotation  from  the  Pacific  Islands  Gazette  some  years  ago,  I 
have  not  the  exact  date: 

"The  greatest  honour  that  could  be  conferred  on  a  white  man  by  the  natives 
of  Papua  took  place  near  Port  Moresby  on  8th  April  when  the  leading  men  of 
the  Motu  Tribe  invited  six  thousand  natives  from  neighbouring  tribes  to  pay 
their  last  act  of  homage  to  the  late  Sir  Hubert  Murray  in  a  tribal  death  feast. 

As  the  party  took  their  seats,  muffled  drums  gave  out  a  subdued  rhythm  which 
continued  as  the  principal  village  spokesman,  an  old  man,  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  gathering,  first  in  the  Motu  language,  and  later  in  English. 
'Governor  Murray  died  doing  the  work  he  began,'  while  the  soft  tapping  of 
drums  went  on  without  pause.  'He  was  our  Governor  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
During  that  time  we  saw  his  work,  and  his  laws  and  good  deeds.  When  the 
people  were  in  trouble  and  they  went  to  him,  he  did  not  turn  them  away.  He 
gave  them  his  help  and  made  them  happy  again.  Wherever  he  went  in  Papua, 
he  spoke  friendly  words  to  the  people,  to  men  and  women  and  children,  and 
brought  contentment  in  their  lives.  Therefore,  he  was  good.  He  dealt  with  us 
always  like  his  own  people.  His  way  towards  us  was  the  way  of  a  strong  friend. 
We  think  of  him  now,  and  we  shall  always  think  of  him.  The  ways  of  his  people 
were  not  our  ways,  but  he  understood  us  and  loved  us  all.  We,  too,  loved  him 
greatly,  and,  therefore,  we  make  burial  in  our  true  New  Guinea  custom.  He  told 
us:  "I  do  not  want  to  leave  you.  I  have  many  friends  in  Papua,  so  I  will  not  go 
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from  you.  I  will  die  among  you" — and  he  made  good  his  promise,  for  his  body 
now  lies  in  our  ground.' 

There  was  no  applause.  The  soft  tapping  of  drums  continued  as  the  old  man 
retired  into  the  background." 

I  think  I  am  not  misled  by  family  affection  in  saying  that  is  very  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  it  tells  one  something,  just  as  Sir  Arthur  Grimble's  talks  do.  I 
should  like  to  add  just  one  story  to  that.  I  was  told  by  someone  that  during  the  late 
war  with  the  Japanese,  there  was  a  man — one  of  our  men — who  was  wounded,  and 
was  lying  in  a  place  very  difficult  to  get  at.  It  was  not  considered  safe  to  send  anyone 
to  try  and  pull  him  out.  Then  it  came  out  that  his  name  was  Murray — not  a  relation 
of  ours — but  some  blacks  who  were  there  thought  that  if  his  name  was  Murray,  he 
must  be  a  son  or  some  relation  of  Sir  Hubert  Murray,  the  Governor,  so  they  volun- 
teered to  go,  and  they  crept  away  through  the  jungle.  It  was  a  long,  long  business, 
but  they  got  to  him  and  pulled  him  out.  I  was  told  that  story.  I  was  not  sure  whether 
to  believe  it,  and  then  a  woman  wrote  to  me  to  say  her  son  had  been  there  at  the 
time,  and  that  is  what  had  happened. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  two  separate  problems.  One  is  the 
problem  of  getting  service  and  seeing  that  it  is  done,  without  the  need  of  establishing 
some  excessive  feeling  of  inequality.  The  other  problem  is  concerned  with  these 
extremely  backward  people,  people  who  belong  to  the  Stone  Age,  with  no  pastoral 
life  or  agricultural  life,  but  probably  with  feelings  of  their  own,  often  very  good 
and  beautiful  feelings,  to  which  the  average  rough  white  man  is  impervious,  which 
he  does  not  realize.  Those  are  two  very  great  problems  still  before  the  world.  This 
Society  does  very  well,  I  think,  in  facing  both  of  them. 

Chairman:  Dr.  Murray  has  kindly  said  he  will  be  very  happy  to  reply  to  any 
questions. 

Question:  I  would  like  to  comment  about  Sir  Arthur  Grimble.  The  quality  of  the 
man  is  very  high.  I  stayed  with  him  when  he  was  Governor  of  Grenada.  I  have  swum 
with  him,  but  not  with  an  octopus !  I  discovered  he  was  a  poet,  and  we  were  able  to 
read  some  of  his  works,  and  his  poetry  was  very  choice.  I  think  that  gave  him  an 
imaginative  quality  that  enabled  him  to  deal  sympathetically  with  the  natives  he 
associated  with. 

Dr.  Murray:  I  can  quite  well  believe  that. 

Question:  Dr.  Murray  began  his  address  by  referring  to  the  early  Christians  who 
did  not  wish  to  be  revolutionary  because  they  tolerated  slavery.  That  is  so,  but  then 
you  have  to  balance  that  with  another  contradiction,  that  those  same  Christians 
proved  very,  very  revolutionary  when  they  refused  to  burn  incense  to  Caesar.  That 
was  most  revolutionary,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  when  you  take  human 
nature  and  human  institutions,  they  are  inconsistent.  That  is  an  inconsistency  which 
you  find  everywhere  throughout  the  world.  It  is  very  revolutionary  when  they  ack- 
nowledge a  higher  power  than  the  Roman  Empire,  a  fact  overlooked  today  in  many 
parts.  They  gave  their  lives  for  that  great  truth. 

Chairman:  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Creech  Jones  to  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Speaker. 

Mr.  Creech  Jones:  I  rise  with  very  considerable  diffidence  to  express  our  thanks 
to  Dr.  Murray  for  his  interesting  and  forthright  speech  addressed  to  us  this  after- 
noon. I  say,  with  diffidence,  because  all  of  us  have  the  most  profound  respect  for  the 
great  work  that  Prof.  Murray  has  done  during  the  course  of  a  long  lifetime,  and  his 
influence  has  been  so  considerable,  his  humanism,  his  scholarship,  all  over  the  world, 
and,  therefore,  I  think  the  Society  has  been  honoured  by  his  presence  this  afternoon, 
and  by  the  extremely  human  and  interesting  speech  which  he  has  made  to  us.  There- 
fore, on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  all  of  us  here,  we  would  like  to  express  our  very 
sincere  thanks  to  him,  not  only  for  his  address  this  afternoon,  but  also  for  the  great 
work  which  he  has  done  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  great  objectives  of  our  Society  are  matters  which  he  has  always  had  very 
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much  at  heart,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  influence  our  thoughts  and  secure  for 
this  nation  a  much  more  human  approach  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case 
in  regard  to  our  responsibilities  as  a  nation.  We  thank  him  most  sincerely.  He  has 
told  us  that,  in  essence,  slavery  is  power  without  responsibility  over  the  lives  of 
others.  I  think  he  does  inspire  us  to  keep  our  Society  going.  At  times  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  world.  You  have  heard  this  afternoon 
that  there  are  still  vast  areas  where  slavery  is  a  general  practice,  and  where  it  still  is, 
it  has  to  be  rooted  out  so  that  human  standards  may  be  established.  Therefore,  the 
work  of  our  Society  must  go  on. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  our  Speaker  for  the  references  he  made  to  the  very 
considerable  work  of  his  brother  which  has  become  something  of  a  legend  to  a 
large  number  of  us.  I  think  our  knowledge  of  him  is  much  too  small,  but  many  of  us 
do  know  of  the  very  masterly  way  in  which  he  faced  his  problems,  the  way  in  which 
he  was  able  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  territory,  and  the  vast  humanity  he 
brought  to  the  work,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  fascinating  to  all  of  us  to  hear  a 
little  more  about  the  principles  and  the  methods  adopted  in  Papua,  and  to  know  a 
little  more  about  so  distinguished  a  Colonial  administrator. 

Reference  has  also  been  made  to  Grimble,  and  we  have  all  learnt  a  lot  through 
the  wireless  talks,  and  books  and  articles  that  Grimble  has  written.  I  confess  that 
when  I  occupied  a  position  in  the  Colonial  Office,  I  knew  far  too  little  about  Grimble, 
or  else,  possibly,  he  might  have  had  greater  opportunities,  and  probably  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  retire  as  quickly  as  he  did.  But,  again,  it  has  been  refreshing  to 
hear  a  little  more  about  his  methods  in  the  Pacific,  and  he  is  certainly  a  person  to 
respect  and  honour  for  the  great  work  he  was  able  to  do. 

I  would  like  to  say,  again,  how  grateful  we  are  to  Prof.  Murray  this  afternoon  for 
giving  us  such  light  entertainment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  that  terrific  erudi- 
tion in  his  speech,  illustrating  the  classical  world,  and  his  own  great  experience  of 
life,  in  the  theme  he  has  put  to  us  this  afternoon.  We  shall  be  inspired  by  it,  and 
hope  we  shall  have  him  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  help  the  Society. 

I  have  pleasure  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Murray  for  his  most  interesting 
speech  to  us  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Denis  Buxton:  The  vote  of  thanks  to  my  Friend,  Prof.  Murray,  having  been 
proposed,  I  think  there  is  very  little  left  for  me  to  say  after  having  listened  to  Mr. 
Creech  Jones,  except  to  repeat  what  he  said  that  so  many  people  all  over  the  world 
have  known  Prof.  Murray  for  so  many  years  as  a  champion  of  those  less  fortunately 
placed.  How  pleased  we  are  to  see  him  today,  how  interested  we  have  been  in  what 
he  has  had  to  say.  I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks. 

Chairman:  I  think  we  should  accept  the  motion  with  acclamation.  (Applause.) 

Prof.  Murray:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Creech  Jones  has  done  me  great  honour 
by  his  speech,  far  more  honour  than  I  deserve.  One  often  feels  at  the  end  of  one's 
life  how  little  one  has  been  able  to  do.  I  think  it  is  partly  an  illusion,  because  one  is 
nearly  always  trying  to  do  something  which  one  has  not  succeeded  in  doing.  There 
is  rather  an  interesting  old  saying  that  every  man's  last  battle  is  a  defeat,  which,  I 
suppose,  is  true,  but  something  like  that  often  does  come.  I  think,  too,  with  old 
people  like  myself,  we  have  tried  to  do  this,  and  tried  to  do  that,  and  have  not  really 
succeeded  anywhere,  but  a  Society  like  this  does  seem  to  me  to  represent  two  of  the 
very  big  causes  for  which  good  men  ought  to  work. 

Mr.  Frank  Norman:  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  today  without  expressing  our 
appreciation  of  our  Chairman.  He  has  not  only  conducted  this  meeting,  but  his 
work  and  services  to  this  Society  as  a  whole  have  been  of  the  utmost  help.  There- 
fore, if  I  may,  on  behalf  of  everyone  here,  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  today, 
and  for  what  you  have  done  so  often,  and  for  so  long,  I  shall  be  very  happy. 

Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Norman. 
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